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ON THE DATE OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 



By the Rev. Arthur Wright, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Cambridge, England. 



II. 

Was Christ crucified on a Friday or a Thursday ? 

Let us first look at our authorities. S. Peter's account is, 
"For it was Preparation which is the day before a sabbath ; x " 
S. John's, "For it was Preparation;" and again, "It was Prepara- 
tion of the passover." 2 With this S. Luke agrees, "And it was 
a day of Preparation and a sabbath was approaching." 3 S. 
Matthew also describes the next day thus, "On the morrow 
which is after the Preparation." 4 

According to the common, and, I believe, unquestionably 
true, view " Preparation " is the Jewish name for Friday, as prepara- 
tion was on that day made for the coming Sabbath. But the 
Bishop of Durham (Dr. Westcott) holds that in this particular 
case it means Thursday 5 the next day Friday being the great 
festival of the "first day of unleavened bread on which the 
paschal lamb was killed." Special preparations would have to 
be made for that day by killing the lamb and searching for leaven 
with a view to the complete destruction of every particle of it, 
and the preparation on Thursday would take the place of the 
ordinary preparation on Friday. 

Let us see what arguments can be brought to support this 
view. 

It is stated that the term "sabbath" need not always mean 
the seventh day of the week. The great day of atonement is 

■Mark 15:42. 2 John 19:31, 14. 3Luke 23:54. 

4 Matt. 27 : 62. i Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, Chap. 6. Note. 
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called a "sabbath of rest," 1 and the Jews were ordered to rest 
on some of the greater festivals ; notably on the first day of 
unleavened bread "no manner of work might be done save that 
which every man must eat." 2 Now if the first day of unleavened 
bread was itself a sabbath, it would necessarily be preceded by a 
Preparation. S. Luke's language, "It was a day of Preparation 
and a sabbath was approaching," but still more S. John's which 
may fairly be translated, " It was Preparation for the Passover " 
are held to indicate that the ordinary Preparation is not meant 
but the special Preparation for the passover. This indication is 
strengthened by S. John's further observation, " For the day of 
that sabbath was great." 3 Why should he have said this if the 
weekly Sabbath was intended ? 

Again, S. Matthew's circumlocution, "On the morrow, which 
is after the Preparation," is difficult to account for except on the 
supposition that he was going to write " which was the first day 
of unleavened bread," but, recollecting that he had already 4 used 
that term in a popular or Galilean sense (it is supposed) to describe 
the day before, felt precluded from using it in its proper penta- 
teuchal sense now. Had an ordinary Sabbath followed, he would 
have written "On the morrow, which was the Sabbath." 

Again, there are numerical calculations which are claimed 
distinctly to favor Thursday. S. Mark, following S. Peter, writes, 

"The Son of Man must rise again after three days" and 

again, "After three days he shall rise again." 5 But the strongest 
passage of all is found in S. Matthew, "As Jonah was three days 
and three nights in the sea monster's belly, so shall the Son of 
Man be three days and three nights in the heart of the Earth." 6 
If other passages are neutral or only slightly favor the longer 
period, this, it is claimed, demands it. One day and two nights 
cannot be extended into three days and three nights. The 
crucifixion, therefore, must have taken place on a Thursday. 

Now I have shown elsewhere, 7 that there are strong reasons 
for holding that the verse which speaks of the Son of Man being 

z Lev. 23:32. *Exod. 12 : 16. 3John 19:31. 

4 Matt. 26: 17. SMark 8:31 ; 9:31. 6 Matt. 1 2 : 40. 

7 The Composition of the Four Gospels, Macmillan, New York. 
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three days and three nights in the heart of the earth, though put 
into our Lord's mouth, was not really uttered by Him, but is one 
of those later accretions which gathered round the primitive 
Petrine gospel during its oral stage under the catechists of the 
church at Jerusalem. I have shown that a group of thirteen or 
fourteen of these accretions is concerned with the fulfillment of 
Scripture by Christ as the Messiah : that this group is peculiar to 
the first Gospel : that it was due to the Aramaic preachers or 
catechists, for the quotations never follow the Septuagint version 
as the rest of the Gospel quotations do : and that there was often 
much straining of evidence to make these fulfillments good. 
Sometimes the words of the prophet are altered in what we 
should consider important respects, sometimes S. Peter's memoirs 
are altered to obtain the desired result. All this is undeniable 
and highly suggestive. It shows that Jewish christians, educated 
in Rabbinic methods of exegesis, regarded these distortions as 
legitimate. Such a trifle as adding a third night to the rec- 
ognized three days would not appear to them worthy of 
account. 

Does any one think this novel and startling ? Let him read 
what the learned Dr. Lightfoot wrote in his Horce Hebraicce, pub- 
lished A. D. 1644. Briefly it amounts to this : There is in 
Aramaic a word 'dndh of doubtful meaning. The following defi- 
nitions of it are given in the Talmud, ( 1 ) " How much is the space 
of an 'dndh ?' ' R. Jochanan says, either a day or a night.' ' R. 
Akiba fixed a day for an 'dndh and a night for an 'dndh.' 'But 
the tradition is that R. Eliezer Ben Azariah said, 'A day and a 
night make an 'dndh and a part of an dndh is as the whole.' It 
is said of a period of three days ' R. Ismael saith, 'Sometimes it 
contains four 'dndth, sometimes five, sometimes six.' " 

Now if the Aramaic catechists said, "As Jonah was three 'dndth 
in the sea monster's belly, so shall the Son of Man be three 'dndth 
in the heart of the earth," all inconsistency with the common 
date of the Resurrection would disappear, and yet the Greek 
catechists who moulded our "Gospel according to St. Matthew" 
would from their knowledge of the Septuagint naturally translate 
it in both cases "three days and three nights," though S. Paul 
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uses a word wx&y/iepov which might have served their purpose 
better. 

I do not give this as the true explanation. I do not think 
it is so. But Lightfoot's authority may help to remove some 
prejudices. 

It is to be noticed that S. Mark's "After three days I shall 
rise again," is usually altered in the other gospels, the Acts of 
the Apostles and S. Paul into "On the third day." And in 
course of time this change reacted on the text of S. Mark. In 
the Syrian recension, which the English authorized version 
follows, "On the third day" is found in S. Mark also. Now to 
our ideas a man speaking on Friday of an event which is to 
happen -on Sunday, might describe it as about to happen "on the 
third day," but not " after three days." We must not, however, 
intrude our mathematical prejudices into ancient thought. 

There exists a passage which proves decisively that the 
Evangelists saw no distinction between these two phrases. " Sir," 
writes S. Matthew, "we remember that that imposter said while 
he was yet alive after three days I will rise again. Command 
therefore that the sepulchre be made sure until the third day." * 

It is not, I think, impossible that the Jewish carelessness 
about numbers was partly due to the symbolic meaning which 
they attached to certain numbers. Three, four, seven, ten and 
multiples of these figures occur in the Bible far oftener than they 
would do, if there were no symbolism to be sought. "Forty" 
probably signifies one generation of human life, otherwise its 
frequent occurrence in the Bible is hard to account for. The 
number three is exceptionally suitable here to one who symbolizes. 
But I certainly do not think that if no symbolic meaning had 
been sought, "two" would have taken its place. The difficulty 
is deeper. 

In fact we have to deal with the curious custom of inclusive 
reckoning. It appears to me that inclusive reckoning was the 
inveterate habit of the vulgar, but that the lawyers in legal docu- 
ments where ambiguity would be fatal, avoided it. Hence in the 
Pentateuch numbers are used as we use them. "Seven days of 
'Matt. 27:63. 
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unleavened bread," for example, are calculated from "the four- 
teenth day of the month at even until the twenty-first day of 
the month at even." I Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions, I am told, 
exhibit both uses : in legal documents exclusive reckoning pre- 
vails, but in ordinary life great confusion and ambiguity exists 
from the preference for inclusive figures. How inveterate the 
error was is shown by the Roman method of calculating the days 
of the month. They reckoned backwards and always inclusively. 
Thus the last day of April, for example, was called the day before 
the Kalends of May, and the last day but one the third day before 
the Kalends of May, though it surely ought to be called the second. 
The same with the nones and the ides. Even older than this 
was the weekly market. It was held every eighth day but was 
called nundinae "the ninth day," instead of "the eighth." Any 
one may see by consulting a concordance that the common 
biblical expression "on the third day," signifies wherever we can 
test its meaning "the day after to-morrow." Our Lord used it 
thus in the verse " Behold I cast out demons and accomplish 
healings to-day and to-morrow and the third day I am perfected." 
The Hebraist knows that "heretofore" is expressed by two 
nouns "yesterday and the day before," literally "yesterday and 
the third day." In Latin nudius tertius "it is now the third day" 
means " the day before yesterday." 

On the whole I submit that the argument from arithmetic is 
decidedly in favor of Friday. 

Again although in deciding between Thursday and Friday 
S. Luke, especially as his evidence is only given in an " editorial 
note," cannot be put on a level with eyewitnesses like SS. Peter and 
John, yet at least he may be used to show what was the belief of the 
Western Church which on so interesting a question can hardly 
have been mistaken. After describing our Lord's burial S. Luke 
says that the women " rested the Sabbath day according to the 
commandment and on the first day of the week " came the 
Resurrection. Plainly he regards Friday as the day of burial 
and therefore of crucifixion, Saturday as the Sabbath, and 
Sunday as the Resurrection day. It is an intolerable straining 

J Exod. 12: 18. 
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of his words to suppose that by " the sabbath " he meant forty- 
eight hours, two " sabbaths " coming consecutively. Such an 
interpretation is the fruit of sheer desperation. 

But I fail to find any authority for the supposition that the 
Jews in the time of Christ would have applied the name "sabbath," 
without some qualification, to any festival except the seventh day, 
or "Preparation" to any day but Friday. In the Old Testament 
the Sabbath is not often mentioned, hardly so often as it is in the 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. But under the Rabbis the 
sanctity of the day had been made a chief article of faith. The 
Maccabean patriots had allowed themselves to be cut down to a 
man sooner than defend themselves on the Sabbath. The Talmu- 
dic rules for Sabbath observance form a life study in themselves. 
There is not a trace in the New Testament of sharing the honor 
of the day with any other festival however great. Modern Jews 
draw a distinction between Sabbaths and festivals, much as 
churchmen do between holy-days and Sundays. The very phrase 
"twice a week" "first day of the week," where "week" is liter- 
ally "sabbath," shows how fixed the language had become. 

When S. John wrote " For the day of that sabbath was great," 
I believe he simply meant to remind his Gentile readers how 
sacred a day the Sabbath was in the eyes of the Jew. For if it 
be true that S. John, when he wrote in Greek, thought in Aramaic 
(and I believe that the structure of his sentences proves this) he 
would not feel any difference between the expressions "The day 
of that sabbath " and "That sabbath day." Still I am ready to 
admit that if (as is practically certain) the Sabbath on this par- 
ticular year coincided with the festival, such a Sabbath would be 
superior to ordinary Sabbaths, much as Easter day with church- 
men is superior to an ordinary Sunday. 1 

S.John's expression, "It was Preparation of the passover," 
will therefore mean "It was passover Friday," by which phrase 
I do not mean the seventh day of unleavened bread, for, though 
that also on this occasion would be a Friday, it was too far 
removed from the slaying of the paschal lamb to be so designated. 
" Passover Friday " will be the day on the afternoon of which the 
'See Lightfoot's Apostolic Fathers, I. 1690. 
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paschal lamb was slain and in the night of which, according to 
popular language, it was eaten. 

The ancient Christians uniformly held that Friday was the 
day of Christ's death. Modern Greeks still call Friday " Prepara- 
tion." There seems to be no break in the chain of evidence, and 
I feel very confident that all the arguments to the contrary are 
unavailing. 



